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sense and balance. Its short chapters would each furnish an excellent 
basis for an evening's study, or a nucleus for a social address for one 
who needs pithy information combined with wise ethical guidance. 
Its strokes are somewhat too short to gather momentum, and I found 
myself more instructed than moved by the thought. But it abounds 
in clever summaries and sayings, and I found its historical reflections 
unusually ripe and wise. It traverses a wide range of thought, and will 
certainly broaden and liberalize those who are passionate and young 
in their social convictions. 

Walter Rauschenbusch 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, N.Y. 



AUTHORITY IN ETHICS 

A recent important book by Dr. Hall 1 has one central theme, however 
many its variations, viz., the rise of authority in Christian ethics and 
the successive efforts to work free from its control and reach a genu- 
inely ethical, as distinct from legal, conception of conduct. The chief 
value of the book is the insistence with which this theme is kept to the 
fore, and the result of the treatment, in spite of more or less material 
which does not so directly bear on this development, is a strong impres- 
sion of this one movement in its two phases of culmination and dis- 
integration. 

The first phase — the rise of authority — is not treated as a mere 
"corruption" or "perversion" of the simpler teaching of Jesus; it is 
shown to have a natural and even a necessary reason in the formation 
of a Christian community which was to include the "weak in the faith" 
as well as the spiritually mature, and which must maintain itself amid 
hostile groups. But the effect of setting up and establishing an abso- 
lute authority was none the less an injury, both on its formal side as 
limiting the free development of the spirit and on the side of content 
by hindering the formation of new ideals: 

They have had to shelter themselves almost sneakingly under the cover 
of misinterpretations of the past. Thus almost every battle against slavery, 
feudalism, private war, the duel, persecution for faith's sake, for freedom and 
toleration has been waged in the face of an absolute ethics that claimed a 
completed and divinely given content, sanctioned by a revealed authority 
(P- 373)- 

1 History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. By Thomas Cuming Hall. 
New York: Scribner, ioio. xi +605 pages. $3.00. 
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The standpoint of Jesus was primarily religious: his central thought 
was unity of purpose with God. But God was for Jesus so fully ethical 
that this unity of purpose gave, not a mere acceptance of authority, 
but a vital ethical purpose as the dominant note. His ethical purpose 
was to find fulfilment in a Reign of God. As the agency for this reign 
Jesus looked at first to an ethically reformed Judaism; then when 
his hopes for this were disappointed he turned to a small chosen group. 
The essence of the reign was to be a compassionate righteousness. 
"The dynamic force by which this is to be realized is the love of God 
awakened in men's hearts by the proclamation of his free forgiveness 
to repentant men, enabling them to live the forgiven life." The ethi- 
cal content is thus given in a religious consciousness. 

Paul, too, had an ethical attitude based primarily on his own experi- 
ence, though it was an experience of revolution rather than of advanc- 
ing vision, and his exaltation of ethical freedom was the result. But 
his poor little household churches seemed wholly unfitted for such a 
struggle: 

Paul's faith was in the supernatural indwelling grace of the forgiven life, 
but more than once he had to appeal to his own authority and even to threaten 
with spiritual penalty .... Undeveloped human life lends itself to tyranny, 
the weak long for shifted responsibility, the strong eagerly grasp the oppor- 
tunity for exploitation. 

There was another factor. For Jesus and Paul, as for John also, 
righteousness and peace with God were eternal life. For the vast 
mass of Christians righteousness was a condition on which an eternal 
life could be secured, and eternal life was the new era of social justice, 
when the propertyless social class would enter upon its rights, joys, 
and" rewards. The ethics of this group became a law to be imposed on 
others. "The force of the 'communal ban' was even by Paul used 
evidently as a powerful external coercion." Similarly today, the trades 
union, if fighting for life, is confronted by the same questions of com- 
munal coercion. "The whole question of the 'open shop,' the 'scab,' 
and the enforcement of the boycott throws a flood of light upon the 
gradual transformation of a Pauline ethics into a moral coercion, and 
finally into an ecclesiastical legalism." 

It was not always as a "coercive" community that the church pro- 
ceeded toward its goal of absolute authority. The little community 
was also a brotherhood, a "family," and with the aristocratic Roman 
conception of a family it was an easy transition for the lay Christian to be 
regarded as a child of the church while the priest became a permanent 
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" father." "If over against the world there were indeed freedom, as toward 
the church with its magic sacraments, there could be only one attitude, 
that of humble, reverential submission to its overwhelming authority." 
The machinery of cultus borrowed from various sources augmented 
this authority. Still later, when united with the state in various aspects, 
the hierarchy had a still more imposing front. In its work among the 
barbarians, it dealt not as at first with the "proletariat" or "peasant" 
elements, but with the roving military aristocracy. Finally, when the 
philosophy of Greece as well as the political power of Rome has been 
absorbed, scholasticism gives us an authority as commanding for the 
intellect as the hierarchy for the life. 

There were indeed in Greek thought, as in economic progress, forces 
which urged toward a more independent attitude. Haltingly, at first, 
and with attempts to set up new "absolutes," such as a "pure" church 
instead of a "corrupt" church, or the "Scriptures" instead of the 
church, or " reason " conceived under the influence of mathematics, the 
struggle has gone on, until at last ethics has come to its own. "Not 
now as an absolute content given on authority and within the limits 
of a closed system of human duty, but as a science of human conduct, 
working like any other science on the material given in human experi- 
ence, and limited like all science by the capacity of the human mind." 

Such is the outline of Dr. Hall's story, and no one who masters it 
can fail to have a firmer grasp of the reasons for both the rise and the 
passing of ethical authority. In particular, the internal necessities 
of authority, arising from community organization, to preserve valua- 
ble contents in difficult situations, are very suggestively treated. The 
book is written from the sources and there are sufficient references to 
enable the reader to check the text, or to read further. In covering 
such a large field the question necessarily arises whether it is better to 
say something about a great many authors or a good deal about a few 
typical leaders. Dr. Hall has perhaps leaned toward the former of the 
two methods, although by grouping writers under certain general 
topics the difficulties of preserving unity have to some degree been 
met. A general idea of the perspective of the book may be gained 
from the space devoted to its nine divisions: The longest chapters are 
given to the Continental Reformation (108 pp.) and to the English 
Reformation (103 pp.). Scholasticism and the Early Church come 
next (83 pp., 82 pp.). Then follow the Old Catholic or Bishop's Church 
(71 pp.), the New Testament (57 pp.), Preparation for Christianity 
(47 pp.), Militant Papacy (24 pp.) and a brief summary of recent ethics. 
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Of single authors, Luther is treated at greatest length (28 pp.)- To 
the ethics of Jesus is given 20 pages; to Paul, 18; to Aquinas, 16; to 
Calvin, 14. 

It is reasonable to judge an author by what he has done, rather than 
to query whether he might not also have done something else. In a 
history of ethics one reader might prize most an exposition and thorough 
analysis of certain great conceptions about which systems have been 
built, and in which preacher as well as theologian has interpreted 
Christian experience. Such conceptions as sin, atonement, right- 
eousness, justification, divine law, goodness, felicity, love (charity), 
contain a whole view of life which needs repeated analysis as the advance 
of psychology on the one hand, and of historical knowledge on the other, 
affords means for a more penetrating insight. There is little of this in 
the present volume. Most of these fundamental conceptions are taken 
at their face value as they are used, rather than reinterpreted as psy- 
chological attitudes. Another reader might like more material on the 
relation of the church to the different social and economic groups. 
How far was its own standpoint affected by the fact that it has, at suc- 
cessive times, or in various branches, been prevailingly a company of 
the poor, of the ruling classes, of the middle classes ? How far, on the 
other hand, has it sought to control industrial and political life, and 
with what results? These questions are given more space than those 
of the preceding group, and the remarks made are highly suggestive. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Hall will work further on these special prob- 
lems on which we have too little available material. Now that the 
church is facing a great task of social ethics all the light that can come 
from history is needed. But in making the question of authority central 
it was necessary to subordinate other interests, and Dr. Hall's volume 
will take its place not only as a solid contribution to our understand- 
ing of the past, but as a stimulating work for every thoughtful preacher 
who faces the question: What am I preaching — the principles of Jesus, 
or of the church ? And if the latter, then how much is a genuine devel- 
opment of what is fruitful, and how much is due to situations once all- 
compelling but now long past ? 

J. H. Tufts 

The University op Chicago 



